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paper, asphalt, aluminum foil, and plastic. The paper is usually water-
proofed.
They are so rugged and waterproof, it is reported, that bags con-
taining food products such as flour may be thrown overboard from landing
craft and floated through the surf to shore without damaging the contents.
They are very satisfactory for bulk storage of dried fruits.
They are inexpensive and expendable; hence the canner or jam maker
may discard them after emptying them of their sugar or salt contents.
The seams are usually sewed but may also be heat sealed if the inner
surface consists of heat sealing plastic. Such a seal may be made water-
proof. We may expect the multiwall bag to enjoy even greater popu-
larity than at present as a container for many dry food products.
WAX COATING
During the Second World War a thermoplastic wax of secret composi-
tion was developed by the Dewey and Almy Company of Cambridge,
Mass,, for waterproofing fiberboard boxes and cartons for Army use. It is
superior to paraffin and other inexpensive waxes in that it is tougher and
of macrocrystalline, rather than macrocrystalline, structure; hence is less
brittle and more nearly waterproof.
One- to two-pound cartons of dried fruits and also larger fiberboard
boxes containing a dozen or more cartons each were dipped in the melted
wax for shipment overseas to the armed forces in the Second World War.
The treatment was quite successful.
While paraffin has often been used for impregnation and coating of
cartons and fiberboard, it possesses a macrocrystalline (coarse) structure
on cooling and therefore is often not moistureproof. Asphaltum could be
used except for its " tackiness " and possible imparting of odor to the dried
food.
BAGS IN CARTONS AND BOXES
As Throckmorton (1942) has indicated, the use of various kinds of
bags inside cartons or boxes has become common practice for certain food
products. The carton or box adds strength and rigidity to the carton,
and the bag usually gives added protection against moisture loss or pick-
up by the food.
For example, a large proportion of the potatoes dehydrated for
military use in the Second World War were packed in heavy multiwall
laminated bags made of layers of heavy wrapping paper, metal foil, and
plastic film and resting inside a paperboard carton of medium weight.
The bag was heat sealed, since it was lined with a thermoplastic film.
The carton was sealed and placed inside a heavier fiberboard carton of